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the more it was so, the more weighty and in- so. And the reason why he does not, cannot but 
structive it appeared. 


be obvious to every considerate mind, that ob- 
‘“*He had an extraordinary gift in opening the serves with due humility, the immense corruption 
scriptures; he would go to the marrow of things, of the natural heart, and its liability to run into 
Every Seventh-day, at ‘'wo Dollars per annum, and show the mind, harmony, and fulfilling of idolatrous attachments, even upon ‘points where 
payable in advance. Six copies sent to one ad- them, with much plainness, and to great comfort the least danger is suspected. 
dress for T’en Dollars. and edification. 


‘** But above all, he. excelled in prayer ! 


And hence it is, 
that since the creation of the world, as a pious 

Communications must be addressed to the Pub- . prigth The writer well observes, when God is about to do a 
cae f expense, to whom §C> only, and inwardness and weight rt his spirit, the reverence great work, he chooses (virtuous indeed, but) il- 
lisher, free o CEpoass; : ae a; 7 and solemnity of his address and behaviour, and Jét@rate, and in the eyes of man, contemptible in- 
his authorized Agents, all arrearages and pay-| 1. fewness and fulness of his words, have often struments, whereby tv accomplish it; in order 
ments are to be made. struck even strangers with admiration, as they that the creature may be forever excluded from 

The following persons will act as Agents: used to reach others with consolation. ‘The most having any share in the glory which belongs only 


awful, living, reverent frame I ever felt or beheld, to the Creator; an exclusion which scarcely ever 
] se a 2a c hile oe é rt ator; @) y ev 
Wm. D. I ee . ee ~ St., Phila, I must say, was his, in prayer. And truly, it was is made, however it may be pretended to, whilst 
Baker, Crane & Day, New York. a testimony that he knew, and lived nearer to the the proneness of the human heart to worship hu- 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. 


: = ‘ Lord than other men; for they that know him man advantages, and to make an idol of that 
Wm. P. Gibbons, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. “ill s ee ? ah 1 ‘ith | wh; pian ae. oe aa tpi ae 
- most, will see most reason to approach him with w hich ministers to its satisfaction, has any thing 
cia | teverence and fear.” to nourish it. 


Such, and much more than is here transcribed, Slight and insignificant therefore, to the natural 

CHARACTER OF GEORGE FOX. is the testimony of William Penn, to the memory eye, were the recommendations of George Fox as 

The following strictures on the character of of his well-known and beloved friend. a minister of the gospel. Some persons have 

George Fox, taken from Mary Ann Kelty’s ‘ Ear- It seems superfiuous to add any remarks to the doubted whether he could even read or write; but 
- , c , + « “ « 


, : testimony of a cotemporary upon the character that he could do both (though but indifferently) is 
° 721 S sty ‘rie s 99 wy s o " . . . 5 J/ 
ly Days in the Society of Friends,” we submit to 14 jabours of George Fox; but some few tribu- very certain. 


tary words appear to be due from the compiler of His qualifications for the post assigned him, 

this memorial, not only as it respects his peculiar were as peculiar as the service itself; and con- 

Penn concerning this distinguished servant of gift and calling, but also with regard to the opin- sisted, as that did, in the solidity of truth and 

: aa : ‘ ae ++ (jon th na 2 formed of both, by se into wis > nei said > thi 

God. The whole of this beautiful and striking '°! that may be formed of both, by those into wisdom. He neither said nor did any thing that 
whose hands these pages may fall, and to whom had not weight and reality in it. Though evi- 


, he was previously altogether unknown. It may dently gifted by nature (so to speak,) with no or- 
Fox’s Journal, and, with the preceding account be desirable therefore te state, that should any dinary portion of wit, it never ran out into frivolity; 


of the origin, religious principles, and early char- reader of this eulogy by William Penn, be induc- but was sdvantageously used, as occasion served, 
a . ° ° . sparch 3 sork ra = Mee € 7 if i. — dient ~f hie a <) ips aa icapl ‘ 
acter of our Society, will repay an attentive peru- ed to searc h in the w orks of George Fox for con- for the advancement of his Master s cause. It is 
pes ae é, firmation of the superiority so warmly commend- probable from the spirit manifested in his life and 
sal. ‘The entire articleas an admirable compend $ : 


: ee _ (ed, he would meet with disappointment; and that, writings, that the fender and loving graces were 
not only of the history of Friends, but of the rise not because George I’ox was unworthy of the not so much the characteristic of his ministry, as 


and progress of christian reformation, written by praises bestowed upon him, but because they the more lofty and severe. A noble man, in truth 
a master hand. We know of no species of com- Were rendered to a very different kind of merit he was; glorious and comely, with the comeliness 
cs . isting im < riter; hich his heavenly Mas T 
position from which the young would be likely to than any which distinguished him as a writer; for, which his heavenly Master put upon him. To 
, ‘ in this capacity, as well as in that of a speaker, he realize this, we need but recur to his unflinching 
derive more substantial benefit than from many of ° 


ose ee as : was, even in his own times, exceedingly illiterate deportment before his oppressors; his rejection of 
the writings of primitive Friends. In this number, and uncouth; and he that seeks to know and ad- every measure for his liberation from prison, when 


we would not include the mass of their polemical mire his endowments on that side, will probably liberty was offered him upon terms that did but 

works; these, although not wholly undeserving of ‘urn away with a feeling even stronger than dis- seem inimical to the purity of his profession of 
appointment. s it now appears - religion; « s faithf aring 

modern regard, were, for the most part, suggested ppointment. But as it nowhere appears, through- religion; and his faithfully bearing to different 


d uo calles hentia his history, that he ever claimed any thing authorities, his own mittimus, and the unjust 
, - r s € ¢ , , , . © . = . . . . 

'y temporary causes, and may be sald to have had goon this score, but that on the contrary, it was charges which made him liable to unmerited’ pun- 
their day and service. We allude particularly to his glory to acknowledge that no arts or parts of ishment. ‘These, and such as these, are lineaments 


those lively records of their experience which human advantages, had been made instrumental in the portrait of George Fox, which stamp it 
they have transmitted to posterity, and which, if ' the work and service to which he was called, with its peculiar attraction; an attraction which 

? ss on and that G in ar reakness ¢z ave | ttle power ov > j or afte 
read in the proper spirit, will, we believe, be 70d alone, in and through the weakness can have but little power over the inquirer after 


f f keni lid reflecti d of the creature, had glorified the Spirit of his such things as appeal to, and charm, the merely 
ound a means Of awakening solid relection, ane Son;—it would be as ungenerous, as it assuredly intellectual faculties. 
promoting the growth of religious sensibility in would be unjust, to contemn him for his want of 


young and tender minds, 


the notice of our readers. ‘They are introduced 


by a brief extract from the testimony of William 


testimony will be found in the preface to George 


No; it is not for these beholders that he is to 
Nor are some of these that to which he not only never laid claim, but be made the object of attention, but simply to the 
writings to be despised on the score of literary which the very nature of his mission excluded. _ lovers of trath wherever truth is to be found. ‘To 

ai , ites 2s aia lhe errand he was sent upon, as he himself such he offers a striking and valuable specimen 
merit; for if they are not sufficiently polished to 7 ct . i PP: 

ae \repeatedly states, was to turn persons away from of the sort of instrument by which it most com- 
satisfy the taste of the present age, they frequent- 4}| human dependencies, to the rock, Christ Jesus, monly pleases the wisdom of God to accomplish 
ly exhibit remarkable clearness and vigor of styley) teaching, and strengthening them in their own his infinite designs, and by the “foolishness of 
which, independent of their valuable and edifying souls. It would be an anomaly indeed, if a per- whose preaching, to save them that believe.” 
contents, render them not unworthy the attention 5°" fraught with such a message as this, were 1. Cor. i. 21. 

, selected from those who are clothed with the ac- 

complishments of learning, and the graces of ora- Lord Rosse’s Telescope.—Marvellous rumors 
tory. ‘To make such a choice for such a purpose, are afloat respecting the astronomical discoveries 
and wonderful depth; a discerner of other’s spirits, would be acting indeed as man acts, but not as made by Lord Rosse’s monster telescope. It is 
and very much a master of his own. And though He acts whose thoughts are not as man’s thoughts, said that Regulus, instead of being a sphere, is as- 
the side of his understanding which lay next the neither are his ways. 
world, and especially the expression of it, might 
sound uncouth and unfashionable to nice ears; 
his matter was; nevertheless, very profound, and 
would not only bear to be often considered, but 


+ ooo eo _— -— 


of the fastidious connoisseur in language. 


‘* He was a man that God endowed with a clear 


certained to be a discs; and, stranger still, that the 
It is not to be said that God never selects his nebula in the belt of Orion is a universal eystem— 
ministers for a new and mighty work of conver- a sun, with planets moving round it, as the earth 
sion, from the schools of learning and science; and her fellow-orbs move round our glorious lu- 
but all experience proves that he buf rarely does minary!!! Can such things be?—Lit. Gaz. 
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114. FRIENI 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
* Many people very foolishly imagine that there 
are Various points of belief which the y are bound 
to receive on mere credit without the trouble of 
examination, and without regard to personal con- 
viction. ‘They have been thus taught by their 
parents and religious instructors. Put this is a 
very pernicious error, and has gone far to establish 
and perpetuate the dominion of ignorance. The 
consequences to which it must naturally lead are 
sufficiently obvious. If men and women consent 
to adopt as truth any proposition which is not sup- 
portes by corresponding evidence, where will their 
credulity stop, or to what extent will they carry 
their acquiescence? ‘There is very plainly no 
end to it beyond what caprice or circumstances 
may dictate; for if we take one thing for granted, 
why not another, and so on ad infinitum? | 
would be very far from encouraging a presumptu- 
ous confidence in our own powers. I am assured 
that these are altogether inadequate of themselves 
to the development and comprehension of Divine 
things; but when supernaturally enlightened and 
amplified, they are competent to a full and perfect 
underst: nding of whatever it concerns us to know. 
Hence, while we avoid an inde pendent reliance on 
our own powers, we should be equally careful not 
to submit them to the control and direction of 
others; for this is going to the opposite extreme. 
We should be the more guarded on this point, in- 
asmuch as it is the interest of some men to avail! 
themselves as much as possible of this extreme 
easiness, in which so many indulge, in relation to 
spiritual concerns. It is to be doubted, nay, 
may be assured of the contrary, whether in mat- 
: ters of a temporal nature men would be thus wil- 
ling to surrender their own jud that of 
others. ‘They would guard their interests with a 
more jealous eye than not to examine into the na- 
ture and tendency of the measures proposed for 
their acceptance; and if in this case they should 
sometimes be misled, they would has 
tion of knowing that they did not act without pre- 
caution; that they did not.blindly follow the advice 
of others, but were governed by at le 


we 


yment to 


e ihe satustac- 


stsome show 
But how very different is the cours 
of procedure which they adopt in relation to spirit 
ual matters. On this point, they are wholly in- 
different, or submit with tame obsequiousne ss to 
the guidance of others. It is a leading maxim 
among theologians and schoolmen, that many 
things which lie beyond the reach of the human 
understanding are absolutely wecessary to be be- 
lieved. Having laid down this general proposition, 
they unceremoniously call in question the genuine- 
ness of his faith who ventures to Commer 
its present vague and unqualified grounds. Indeed, 
it must be evident that any absurdity, ‘however 
monstrous, may find shelter under this broad cov- 
er. And yet this dotirine is not without truth, 
but it does not comprehend the whole truth. I 
may not be inaptly compared to a chain original] y 
composed of three links, the middle one of wl hich 
has been taken away, while the extremes stil] tal- 
ly. That there are m: any important and necess: ry 
truths which do not fall within the compass of the 
natural understanding, must be admitted; that they 
are proper subjects of belief, must follow of course; 
these may be said to be the extreme links. But 
the human mind must be enabled by a Divine 
power to comprehend those truths before it can 
yield a rational assent to them—this constitutes 
the intermediate link, without which the chain is 
broken, or incomplete. But the connecting link 
which is thus wanting is, to adopt a new figure of ; 
- ech, the chief corner-stone in the Christian 
fabric which the wise builders have rejected. 
Many who have assumed the office of spiritual 
guides maintain that this kind of supernatural ac- 
tion, by which the human mind becomes enlight- 


of evidence. 


to it on 


ened on subjects above its rational comprehension, 
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is an ignis | futuus, a mere chimera of the i imagina- 
tion. Nor is it any wonder that they should ap- 
pear so incredulous in a matter which is evident to 
the plainest intellect; for were they to admit the 
contrary, the whole system of priesteraft would at 
fall to the ground. ‘The present class of 
teachers would be suspended in their vocation by 
a Divine instructor who would bestow his lessons 
on diametrically opposed to theirs, viz: 
without money and without price. Unwilling, 
from prejudice as well as from motives of self-in- 
terest, to acknowledge, much less to consult this 
superior guide, they are driven to the absurd di- 
lemma that they are under the necessity of believ- 
ing that of which they are utterly ignorant, and of 
which they must forever remain ignorant! Can 
any thing be more ridiculous or more prepusterous 
“ea this? Having thus parted with their own 
and common sense they very modestly ask 
their hearers to do the same with theirs, and the 
itter, as experience has abundantly demonstrated, 
re but too ready to comply with this demand, 
In this way, the misguided multitude are led to 
lit as sacred truths many things which have 
their foundation only in superstition and conjecture. 
It is really time that mankind were awake to this 
matter; for so long as they are willing to remain 
as passive agents in the hands of others, who em- 
ploy the ee thus given to them for their own 








once 


terms 


reason 


iccre 


benefit and aggrandizement; so long as they admit 
as truth By of which, according to the popular 
idea, they have and can lave no experimental 


proof or evidence whatever; so long as they thus 
ull exercise of their rational powers, 

e little progress in true knowledge— 
‘darkness will cover the earth and gross darkness 


the INQUIRER. 


surrender 
there can 
} ‘7 


pe O} ic. 


Sapneneementitigiliadatit 
From Chambers’ Journal. 
AFTER THE INVENTION OF 
PRINTING, 
Some time between the year 
there lived in Mayence a rich whose 
John Fust or Faust, the first man who 
sold a printed book. His name has always been 
issociated with that of Guttenberg and Shoefler as 
one of the inventors of printing; but, as Is reason- 
bly to be inferred, erroneously ; for in all the ev- 
idence with which the annals of typography sup- 
ply us, he appears as the capitalist by whose pe- 
cuniary advances Guttenberg was able to bring 
his art int@ practical operation. Having vainly 
endeavored to produce good print in Strasburg, 
after expending a fortune, Guttenberg returned to 
his native town, Mayence, and opened his mind 
to Faust. The goldsmith—manifestly a shrewd 
man of business—saw, from the progress his fel- 
low- itizen had made in his new method of pro- 
ducing books, that the thing was likely to turn out 
1 good speculation, and warmly embarked in it.— 
A partne ship was speedily entered into, and i 
1445 a printing-press was set up in Mayence, a 
taking impressions from the w ooden blocks with 
which Guttenberg commenced his art. ‘The gold- 
smith and his associate worked in secret, and for 
some time without success ; till Peter Schoeffer, 
an illuminator of manuscript, and a confidential 
erson in their employ, hit upon the expedient of 
making movable metal types by means of punches| 
and matrices. Faust was so delighted with Schoef-! 
fer for his ingenuity, that he not only took him 
into partnership, but gave him his daughter in 
marriage. ‘This happened in Much pa- 
tience and capital were expended even after this 
idvance in the art made by Peter Schoeffer. ‘The 
first book they tried the new system on was the 
Latin Bible, and before twelve sheets of it had 
been printed, Guttenberg and Faust had expended 
upwards of 4000 florins. Still they persevered, | 
after three years of laborious exertion, the 
Bible was completed. 


BOOKSELLING 


1430 and 


goldsmith, 


1445, 


me was 


1452. 


and 


A good number of this— 


NCER. 


the first of all first editions—having been struck 
off ready for the market, the next thing was to 
devise means for disposing of them, and it wa 
determined that Faust should travel with copies, 
calling them manuscripts. ‘** lt is certain,”’ says 
Lambinet, *‘ that Faust, Schoeffer, and their part- 
ners, sold or exchanged in Germany, ltaly, France, 
and the most celebrated universities, the 
which they had printed,” 
very great difficulty and delicacy. ‘The process 
by which the books were produced was a secret, 
which every person whom Guttenberg or Faust 
took into their employ was bound by oath not to 
divulge; to say that the bibles were produced 
otherwise than by the usual plan, would have partly 
divulged the seeret, and it was for that reason that 
the whole of their work was executed in exact 
imitation of writing. ‘The Bible was ae on 
parchment, the capital letters illuminated with 
blue, purple, and gold, after the manner of ancient 
manuscripts, and they were sold as such at man- 
uscript price—namely, sixty crowns, 

About the year 1463, Faust set out on a book- 
selling expedition through ltaly, Germany, and 
finally to Paris, with a stock in trade, consisting 
chiefly of bibles and psalters. In each place 
there is every reason to believe he not only busied 
himself in selling his bibles and psalters, but or- 
ganized agencies for the sale of his wares in his 
own absence. Having disposed of as many of his 
folios as he could to the Parisians at sixty crowns, 
he—unwisely perhaps—reduced their price, first 
to forty, and then to twenty crowns. ‘This na- 
turally excited the appre hension and the ire of the 
libraires and scribes, of whom Paris was at that 
period the head quarters, there being no fewer 
than six thousand persons who subsisied by copy- 
ing and illuminating manuscripts. It was not in 
nature that this large and important body—who 
held their privileges under the university—slould 
sit tamely by and see a man selling tor ' 
crowns what the y got from sixty to a hundred for. 
The rapidity with which Faust produced his 
psendo-manuseripts, so a8 to supply the constant 


ee mm co 


books 


twenty 


demands which his low charge produced his 
stock, gave rise to a suspicion that he dealt with 


the Evil One. ‘This suspicion was strengthened 
when the transcribers—who were prince ipally 
monks—set about comparing the various copies of 
Faust’s bibles. ‘They found a degree of resem- 
blance in each of the books—even to the minutest 
dot—which they concluded could only have been 
produced by supernatural means. ‘The enmity of 
the scribes against Faust as an underselling book- 
seller, now threatened to become a religious per- 
secution. ‘lhe fraud once discovered, however, 
Faust’s case was taken up by the civil power, and 
he was obliged to fly from Pafis, to escape the 
officers of justice. He returned to Mayence, but 
found no rest there; wherever he had sold his 
» books, he had of course practised deception, and 
the agents of justice were equally clamorous for 
him in his native town. He withdrew to Stras- 
burg. 

In the mean while, Mayence was taken by 
storm by Adolphus of Nassau. By this event 
Faust and Schoeffer’s journeymen were dispersed, 
and deeming themselves absolved from their oath 
of secrecy, they carried the invention into various 
parts of Europe, many of them setting up presses 
of their own. ‘Then, and not till then, Faust 
made a merit of necessity, and wrote and cireu- 
lated a work in which he described the whole 
process by which his books were executed.— 
‘That there should be no further doubt or ambigu- 
ity vs to whether the produc tions of himself and 
partners were manuscripts or print, he placed at 
the end of his little book the following colophon 
or inscription :—** This present work, with all its 
embellishments, was done, not with the pen and 
ink, but by a newly invented art of casting letters, 


This was a matter of - 











printing, &c., by me, John Faust, and my son-in- 
law, Peter Schoeffer, in the famous city of Mentz 
upon the Rhine.”’ In this, as is in every other 
instance, honesty proved to be the best policy ; 
for now that Faust had cleared up the mystery, he 
was no longer pursued as an impostor; and ulti- 
timately we find him in 1466 in Paris, making ar- 
rangements for establishing a permanent agency 
for the sale of the productions of his own and his 
son-in-law’s press. ‘This, as we shall presently 
see, he effected. In the midst of his labors, how- 
ever, death overtook him. In that year the plague 
raged in the French capital, and John Faust fell a 
victim to it, far away from his home and his 
friends. 

Such is a bare outline of the career of one of the 
parents of printing, and the sole father of modern 
bookselling. John Faust (otherwise John //and) 
was the very reverse of such a necromancer and 
personal friend of the Evil One as tradition and 
error have succeeded in picturing him. ‘The truth 
is, he is often confounded with Jean-Frederic 
Faust, a charlatan and almanac-maker, who lived 
about a century after the goldsmith’s death, and 
upon whose history Goethe, the German poet, 
constructed his celebrated piece. Nothing could 
be more opposite than the characters of the two 
men: the one a plodding, yet withal liberal and 
far-sighted tradesman; the other a quack, but one, 
we may mention, not quite unconnected with the 
mysteries of the book-trade. ‘To insure his alma- 
nacs a large sale, he advertised them as having 
been annually dictated to him by Beelzebub. ‘The 
confounding of the two men took its rise most 
likely from the cunning of the monks, after the 
Reformation; of which, there is no question, the 
diffusion of the Bible, by means of the press, was 
the primary cause. ‘They therefore owed John 
Faust no good-will for the part he unwittingly 
took in destroying their system, and tried to de- 
fame his memory by mixing up his life with that 
of a mountebank. 

The venerable goldsmith, printer and bookseller, 
did not depart this life till he had placed the Paris 
agency on a secure footing. ‘The name of the 
agent he employed was Herman de Statten, and 
the agency was carried on at the house of one 
John Guymier, as we learn from a curious docu- 
ment found in a copy of Faust and Schoetfer’s 
edition of the Latin Bible. It is a deed of sale of 
the book to ‘Tourneville, Bishop of Angiers, and 
runs thus;—‘* I, Herman, a German, workman of 
the honest and discreet John Guymier, sworn 
bookseller of the university of Paris, acknowledge 
to have sold to the illustrious and learned master 
William, of Tourneville, archbishop and canon of 
Angiers, my most respectable lord and master, a 
sible printed at Mentz (Mayence) upon vellum, in 
two volumes, for the price and sum of forty 
crowns, which I have absolutely received, which 
also I ratify by these presents, promising to abide 
by the same, and guaranteeing my lord, purchaser 
of the said Bible, against any one who would dis- 
possess him. In ratification of which 1 have 
hereunto aflixed my seal, this fifth day of the 
month of April, in the year of our Lord, m.ccccLxx. 
Herman.” By this we perceive that since they 


first came into Paris, the printed bibles were ele-| 


vated in price. 
It happened, unfortunately, that Herman of 
Statten failed to obtain any legal instrument of 


naturalization in France; and when he died—ja perishable character, and which was purchased 


which he did a few years after his master, Faust, 
his effects were confiscated as the property of a 
foreigner. ‘The books intrusted to him by Schoeffer 
and amounting in value to 1100 franes, were inelu- 
ded in the confiscation. 
tained restitution through the liberality of Louis 
XI. _Ivis a striking illustration of the value and 
scarcity of money at that period, that the King of 
France found it inconvenient to pay the sum— 


Schoeffer, however ob-. 
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equal only to £45, 6s. 8d.—at once; but did so in 
two yearly instalments. 

The distribution of Faust, Schoetfer, and Com- 
pany’s workmen at the siege of Mayence in 1462, 
began by this time (1470) to operate through- 
out Europe, by supplying printers to various conu- 
tinental cities, At this early time most printers 
sold their own books; and if we state the different 
periods at which printing was introduced into va- 
rious countries, we shall show also when books of 
print began to be sold in each place. ‘I'he first 
introduction of this invention into Italy was at 
Subbiaco, in 1465; into Paris, in 1469; into En- 
gland, (Westminster) in 1474; into Spain, (Bar- 
celona) in 1475; into Abyssinia, in 1521; into 
Mexico, in 1550; into the East Indies, (Goa) in 
1577; into Peru, (Lima) in 1586; into North 
America, (Cambridge, Boston and Philadelphia) 
in 1640. One of the most active of the German 
printers and booksellers, between 1473 and 1513, 
was Ant. Kober, at Nuremberg, who had 24 
presses and nearly 100 workmen in his employ, 
and kept open shops at Frankfort, Leipsic, Am- 
sterdam and Venice, all conducted with the great- 
est regularity and order. He had on sale not only 
works of his own publication, but also works ol 
other publishers. At Ulm and Basle there were 
likewise several booksellers carrying on an exten- 
sive trade. ‘The many pilgrimages ( Wallfalirten) 
to holy places in the interior of Germany—which 
were then as much frequented as the sacred shrines 
in India, and are so stiil in some Roman Catholic 
countries—oflered them good opportunities lor dis- 
posing of their books, particularly of those having 
a religious tendency, which were printed on cheap 
linen paper, instead of the expensive parchment 
formerly in use. 

Wherever we turn, we shall find that, once in- 
troduced into a country, the press was kept in 
extraordinary activity, and books were spread in 
all directions. ‘here were in England, from the 
time of Caxton to 1600, no fewer than three hun- 
dred and fifty printers. Ames and Herbert have 
recorded the titles of ten thousand different works 
printed here in the same interval; the yearly aver- 
age number of distinct works issued and sold in 
the hundred and thirty years was seventy-five. 
‘The number of copies of each was, however, in 
all probability small, for the early booksellers 
were cautious. Even Grafton only printed 500 
copies of his complete edition of the Scriptures 
(that of 1504;) and yet so great was the demand 
for the English Bible, that there are still extant 
copies of 326 editions of it which were printed 
between 1526 and 1600. 

In Italy the works of the old classic Roman av- 
thors were rapidiy printed, when meaus for doing 
so were introduced. In Switzerland, especially at 
Geneva and Basle, a great number of books, chiet- 
ly of a religious character, were printed and sold 
immediately after presses were set up. Indeed, 
the trading talent of the Swiss manifesied itself in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century very prom- 
inently in relation to books, for they supplied 
booksellers even to Germany—to which we must 
now return. 

In the dawn of literary commerce, wholesale 
trade, in whatever article, was chiefly conducted 


‘at fairs, which took place once, twice, or thrice a 


year. ‘To these great meetings manufacturers 
and agriculturists brought such produce as was of 


by retailers, who either came from different parts 
of the country, or employed local agents to pur- 
chase on their account. Amongst other manufac- 
turers, the printers brought their goods, which 
were bought by retailers, and distributed by them 
throughout the country. At first the greatest 
quantity of booksellers’ stalls was assembled at 
the Frankfort fairs, where multitudes of strangers 
and merchants met. Ant. Kober of Nuremberg, 





Ch. Plantin of Antwerp, and Stephanus (Etienne) 
of Paris, are recorded as booksellers visiting the 
Frankfort fair as early as the year 1473. From 
this period Frankfort gradually became the great 
book-mart. In 1526 Christopher Froschauer, from 
Basle, wrote to his principal, Ulrich Zwingli, in- 
forming him of the rapid and profitable sale of his 
books at Frankfort, to persons who had sent for 
them from all parts. In 1549 Operin of Basle, 
publisher of the classics, visited Frankfort, and 
made a profitable speculation. At this period ap- 
peared Luther, the great champion of the Protes- 
tant world, protesting loudly and openly, both in 
speech and in writing, against the many abuses 
that had crept into the church of Rome; and the 
great cause of the Reformation, while it derived 
great assistance from the printing-press, repaid 
this benefit by contributing largely to its develop- 
ment and extension. Saxony, with its enlightened 
universities, (Wittenberg and Leipsic) now became 
tle seat and central point of free theological dis- 
cussion and investigation, and the booksellers soon 
found it worth their while to visit also the Leipsie 
fair. Besides, the literary intercourse in that 
country was free and unfettered, whilst at Frank- 
fort it had to contend, in later years, with several 
difficulties, arising from the peculiar situation of a 
smaller state, and the restrictions and vexations of 
an imperial Board of Control (Kaiserliche Bucher 
Commission) established by the German emperor, 
through the influence of the Catholic clergy. 
Archbishop Berthold, of Mayence, had previously 
(in 1486) established a similar censorship in his 
The chief object of that board was 
to watch and visit the book-shops—which, in 
Frankfort, were all situated in one street, still 
called the Buchgasse—seizing forbidden books, 
claiming the seven privilege copies ordered by 
law to be presented to the universities, and, in 
fact, exercising the power of a most troublesome 


police. 


dominions. 


Against this the booksellers often remon- 
At length the prin- 
cipal part of the book-trade withdrew to Leipsie, 
where general fairs were held thrice every year, 
and where, next to Frankfort, the greatest number 
of books was sold. 

The earliest accurate information obtained re- 
specting the sale of books at Leipsic fair refers to 
1545, when we find the printers Steiger and Bos- 
kopf, both of Nuremberg, repairing thither with 
A few years later, the fame of 
this market as a place of sale of books spread 
over the rest of the continent, and in 1556 it was 
visited by the Paris bookseller Clement, and in 
1560 by Pietro Valgrisi from Venice. From the 
accidental mention of these visits and names in 
the annals of the Leipsie fair, we may infer that 
booksellers from other parts of the world also fre- 
quented it habitually, although no record of their 
presence has been made. ‘The different languages 
which they spoke had but little effect upon the 
sale of their books, the greater part of which, 
wherever printed, was in Latin. In 1589, the 
number of new works brought to Leipsic was 362, 
of which 246, or 63 per cent., were in the Latin 
language. ‘I'he literary tastes of that time may 
be guessed from the fact, that of the whole num- 
ber of these literary novelties, 200 were on the- 
ological subjects, 48 on law and jurisprudence, 
and 45 on philosophy and philology. 

The trade in books carried on in Leipsic in- 
creased so rapidly, that it banished traffic in other 
articles from the fair. No fewer than fourteen 
printers and booksellers had, by 1616, taken up 
their residence in the city. ‘The names of these 
individuals have become dear to the modern bib 
liomaniac, from the rarity of the works, bearing 
their respective imprints. ‘These ‘ publishers’ 
(for by this period the wholesale bookseller was 
distinguishe | from the retailer by that expression ) 
brought io the Easter fair of 1616 no less than 153 


strated, but without success. 


their ‘‘wares.”’ 
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new works, the productions of their own presses 
Of other publishers in various parts of Germany, 
eight resided at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, seven be- 
longed to Nuremberg, four to Jena, three to Ulm, 
and the same number to Hamburg; Wittenberg, 
Strasburg, Gotha, Cologne, Breslau, had each 
two; and Lubeck, Goslar, Heidelberg, Rostock, 
and Luneburg, one. 

The Easter fair held at Leipsic was now exclu- 
sively devoted to books. The booksellers had al- 
ready organized a system, by which they were 
enabled to print a catalogue of every new work 
that was to be sold at the fair, so that purchasers 
had no difficulty in making their selection; and 
Leipsic Easter fair became the great book-mart 
for the whole continent. 

Having brought our notices of “the trade” in 
Germany down to the great era in its existence, 
the establishment of the Leipsic book-fair, and in 
England to the unhappy time when our country 
was torn by civil war, and the book, with all other 
trades was in a struggling and depressed condition, 
we shall, in succeeding articles, offer some inter- 
esting facts concerning the modern system of 
bookselling, as practised in various countries 
where any very considerable literary commerce 
is carried on. 

-itaiatniisagiiaiiattatt i 


THE RUINS OF NINEVEH. 


Letters from Constantinople announce that M. 
Botta has nearly completed his discoveries in the 
subterranean palace of the ancient Nineveh. He 
was then on the point of clearing the grand south- 
ern facade. The vast entrance of this front is en- 
tirely cleared: six colossal bulls, with the heads 
of men, and two human statues, also colossal, 
strangling lions in their arms, form its principal 
ornaments. ‘These sculptures are said to be of 
great beauty, and as fresh as if executed yesterday. 
The two bulls in the centre, as seen from the 
front, form the entrance-pillars. ‘Che animals 
have inseriptions between their feet, some of 
which have, however, been cut away by the chisel, 
so as to leave only their traces; a circunistance 
which would seem to indicate that a new dynasty, 
ora new monarch, taking possession of the palace, 
had removed the inscriptions of his predecessors. 
M. Botta is anxious to transport these figures to 
Paris ; but the physical difficulties are very great. 
Still, he hopes to remove them, on wooden rol- 
lers, to the Tigris, which is five — from 
Khorsabad,—whence they might go, by the first 
fluod, to Bassora, and there be received on board 
a ship of war for France. This discovery of M. 
Botta is one of the most valuable that has been 
made, for many years, in the field of archeology, 
supplying an important link, hitherto wanting, and 
believed to be irrecoverable, in the history of the 
Arts among the earliest civilizations of the world. 
It deserves, therefore, some words of further no- 
tice, which we collect from the French papers in 
general, and the Revue de Paris in particular.— 
The Greek historians and the book of the Old 
Testament, furnishes the very vaguest hints as to 
the condition of Art amongst the Medes, Assyri- 
ans, and Babylonians; and hitherto no monuments 
were known to exist by which they were more 
fully represented. Unlike the cities of ancient 
Egypt, which have transmitted to our times, al- 
most in their integrity, the arts of their builders, 
the great cities if Central Asia—Sysa, Ecbatana, 
B: ibylon, Nineveh—have perished from the face 
of the earth, leaving, in the language of ancient 
prophecy, scarcely one stone upon another.— 
Dreary mounds of rubbish, traversed by deep and 
narrow ravines that indicate the lines of the streets, 
alone mark the sites of these mighty cities. Nin- 
eveh, the city of fifteen hundred towers, whose 

walls were a hundred feet in height, and had 
space on their summit for three chariots abreast, 
seemed more utterly ruined than even Babylon; 


end in bringing, 


as our readers 


in the soil of the lost city. 
on the most conspicuous mass 

various gigantic 
appearance of separate barren hills, ) 
age of Nininoah, suppose 
tomb of Ninus. 


another hillock, on 


plorations. 
for preservation. 


and sent out M. 
whatever could 

judgment may now, from what is laid open, be 
formed of the extent and importance of these an- 
cient constructions. 
palace, with their corresponding esplanades, have 
The rest of the monument, it i 
made quite certain, has been destroyed,—inten- 
y, however, the stones 
to serve for other buildings. 
—that would seem an evil one at the time—has 
preserved for us what remains. 
the palace has onan ravaged by fire, which has 
entirely destroyed only the timbers of the roofs :— 
but as the other calcined materials w ere rendered 
y have been 
one-third of the 


A tolerable 


have been carried off 
A fortunate accident 


This portion ol 


constructions, 
left where they were ; and thus, 
to testify of the rest. 
from time to time, described the sculptures 
inscriptions found within its walls; and we an- 
nounced to our readers the work which, embody- 
ing M. Flandin’s meant 
this curious di 


edifice remains, 


will furnish the de- 
We may add, 
th ut t the fragments housht w see of being collect- 
ed and transmitted to France, are numerous and 
important enough to load a ship.—.@thenzum. 


strip Sitchin 

From Tait’s Magazine. 
A JET D’EAU. 

The sponge of commerce is entirely compos- 
ed of a most intricate interlacement of horny fila- 
ments, between which water passes freely through 
all parts of the spongy mass. 
ified, the manner in which these filaments unite 
in every direction with those around, is distinctly 
seen; and show that its entire substance is made 
up of countless minute intercommunicating cells 
circumscribed on all sides by the horny meshes. 

“The horny network, above described, is, 
ever, only 


SPONGE, 


When highly mag- 


yet from beneath its dust has the long-buried art forming for itself a horny support, which it ar- 
of the Assyrians been recovered, and an impulse 
been communicated which may 
through future excavations, our knowledge of the 
former to something of a level with our understand- 
ing of Egyptian Art. 
is a distinguished archiologist, 
consul for the French at Mosul; and there, 
neighborhood to the ancient Nineveh inspired him 
‘ excavations 
His first attempt was 
for the ruins of the 
s of old present now the 


ranges in definite and beautiful forms, characteris- 
tic of the species to which it belongs. 

‘If the living sponge, thus constructed, be ex- 
amined, while in its native element, it is seen to 
be possessed of faculties and capabilities of a most 


s extraordinary and inexplicable character. It was, 


I believe, Professor Bell who, many years ago, 
first announced in a paragraph in Nicholson’s 
Journal, that, when the sponge is watched in its 
natural condition, its substance is seen to be per- 
meated in all directions by strong currents, the 
course of which may be easily made apparent by 


- diffusing a little powdered ehalk, or other opaque 
by tradition to be the 
Here, however, finding only bro- 
ker *n bricks and insignificant fragments, he opened 
trenches in the side of 
whose summit is built the village of Khorsabad,— 
where bricks had been frequently found covered 
with inscriptions in the cuneiform or arrow-headed 
It was principally the hope of finding oth- 
er inscriptions, which might help, by comparison, 
to decipher the cuneiforin writings, hitherto un- 
readable, that had tempted M. Botta to these ex- 
Something of the success our readers 
(No. 895, and elsewhere. | 
an edifice | has been recovered, in a state of “ante d 
On this discovery, as our read- 
ers know, the French Government supplied M. 
Botta with the means of continuing his researches, 
Flandin to make drawings of 
be removed. 


aq 
particles, through the surrounding water. 

‘* Professor Grant has more recently and more 
minutely examined this part of their economy; 
and it is, indeed, principally to his patient obser- 
vations that we are indebted for such a history of 
sponges as induces modern zoologists to classify 
them as members of the animal creation. , 

‘“* By a careful examination of living sponges, 
the last-mentioned observer ascertained that the 
water wherein the sponge is immersed is perpet- 
ually sucked into its substance through the count- 
less minute pores that cover its outer surface, and 
as incessantly is again expelled through other and 
much larger orifices, that are placed at distant in- 
tervals upon prominent portions of the body of 
the sponge. ‘The water sucked in by the general 
porous surface is gradually collected by some in- 
herent and vital power of the sponge into larger 
and still larger channels. 

** The account given by Professor Grant of his 
first discovery of these entering and issuing ecur- 
rents, is extremely graphic. Having placed a por- 
tion of live sponge in a watch-glass with some 
sea-water, ‘1 beheld,’ says he, * for the first time 
the splendid spectacle of this living fountain vom- 
iting forth from a circular cavity an impetuous 
torrent of liquid matter, and hurling along in rapid 
succession opaque masses which it strewed every 
where around. ‘The beauty and novelty of such 
a scene in the animal kingdom long arrested my 
attention; but after twenty-five minutes of constarft 
observation I was obliged to withdraw my eye, 
irom fatigue, without having seen the torrent ‘for 
one instant change its direction or diminish the 

, rapidity of its course.’ ”’ 

Without the delicately-engraved figures it is im- 
possible to convey an a‘ lequate idea of these extra- 
ordinary organizations; but those who pick up the 
things described, may form some notion of their 
modes of being, from the descriptions of Mr. Jones. 
Of the Sertularide he says: 

** We next come to the consideration of a nu- 
merous race of compound polyps having skeletons 
so branched and slender, that they easily might 
be mistaken for most elegant and delicate plants. 
Ladies collect them on the beach, and, having 
placed them in their albums, some are pleased to 
call them ‘* sea-weed.”’ Beautiful, certainly, are 
sea-weeds of this kind when so collected and even 
when so placed; but, if a sea-weed such as this, 
instead of being dried as in the herbarium of 
botanist, had been examined living, whilst im- 
mersed in the salt water where it grew, the spec- 
tacle had then, indeed, been worth contemplating. 
The least branch, the smallest twig, or most mi- 
nute filament of one of these delicate structures— 


- of the zoophyte, for example—presents a scene 
the framework or skeleton upon which 
g portion of the sponge is supported and 
spread out. Whilst the sponge is alive, or recent- 
ly detached from the rock on which it grew, every 
filament is found to be coated over with a glary 
albuminous film, almost as liquid as oil or as the 
white of an egg, and it is this semi-fluid film which 
constitutes the living portion of the creature; being 
endowed with the power of absorbing nourishment 
from the surrounding water, and, as it grows, 


of wonder whilst it is alive and in its native ele- 
ment. One side (or oftener both) of every slen- 
der branch is fringed with little horny cups, ar- 
ranged in different modes, in various forms of 
Sertularide; and in each one of all the thousand 
cups observed upon a coralline like this is placed 
an active, hungry polyp; thousands of mouths 
feeding one common body, which is placed with- 
in the horny branches of the skeleton, 

‘* The stem, and every part derived therefrom— 
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each thread, for such the branches sometimes seem 
viewed by the naked eye, is found, examined close- 
ty. to be tubular, and filled from end to end with a 
soft substance, in the same manner as the elder 
tree has every bough filled up with pith. The 
semi-fluid pith that thus passes through every por- 
tion of a serfudaria, is, in fact, the living animal 
w which the active polyps, fishing from the exter- 
nal eups, minister food that afterwards becomes 
\\flused, from stem to stem, to the remotest parts.” 
+ 2 oe > 
CAPABILITIES. 

‘There must, at all but extraordinary times, be 
a vast amount of latent capability in society.— 
Gray’s musings on the Cromwells and Miltons of 
the village are a truth, though extremely stated. 
Men of all conditions do grow and die in obscuri- 
ty, who, in suitable circumstances, might have at- 
tained to the temple which shines afar. ‘The 
hearts of Roman mothers beat an unnoted lifetime 
in dim parlors. Souls of fire miss their hour, and 
languish into ashes. Is not this conformable to 
what all men feel in their own case? Who is 
there that has not thought, over and over again, 
what else he could have done, what else he could 
have been? Vanity, indeed, may fool us here, 
and self-tenderness be too ready to look upon the 
wisspending of years as anything but our own 
fault. Let us look, then, to each other. Does 
almost any one that we know appear to do or to 
be all that he might? How farfromit! Regard 
fora moment the manner in which a vast propor- 
tion of those who, from independency of fortune 
and from edueation, are able to do most good in 
the world, spend their time, and say if there be 

t an immense proportion of the capability of 
mankind undeveloped. ‘The fact is, the bond of 
union among men is also the bond of restraint.— 
We are committed not to alarm or distress each 
other by extraordinary displays of intellect or emo- 
ton. ‘There are more hostages to fortune that we 
shall not do anything great, than those which hav- 
ing children constitutes. Many struggle for a 
while against the repressive influences, but at 
length yield to the powerful-temptations to nonen- 
tty. ‘The social despotism presents the fetes 
with which it seeks to solace and beguile its vic- 
tims; and he who began to put on his armor for 
the righting of many wrongs, is soon content to 
smile with those who smile. Thus daily do 
generations ripe and rot, life unenjoyed, the great 
mission unperformed. Do angels ever weep? If 
they do, what a subject for their tears in the mul- 
titude of young souls who come in the first faith 
of nature to grapple at the good, the true, the beau- 
tiful, but are instantly thrown back, helpless and 
mute, into the linibo of commonplace. Oh con- 
ventionality, quiet may be thy fireside hours, 
smooth thy pillowed thoughts ; but at what a sac- 
rifice of the right and the generous, of the best 
that breathes and pants in our nature, is thy peace 
purchased ! 

Is not one great cause of the dissatisfaction 
which rests on the close of most lives just this 
sense of having all the time made no right or full 
use of the faculties bestowed upon us? ~The in- 
ner and the true man it up, concealed from 
every eye, or only giving occasional glimpses of 
self in whimsical tastes and oddities—uneasy 
movements of undevelope’ tendency—we walk 
through a masque called lite, acting up to a char- 
acter which we have adopted, or which has been 
imposed upon us, doing nothing from the heart, 
* goring”’ our best thoughts to make them lie still. 
Pitiable parade! ‘The end comes, and finds us 
despairing over precious years lost beyond recove- 
ty, and which, were they recovered, we would 
again lose. And, if such be a common ease, can 
we wonder at the slow advance of public or na- 
tional improvement? ‘There must be « design 
with regard to highly-endowed natures, that they 


are to bear upon all around them with such intel- 
lectual and moral force as they possess, and thus 
be continually working on for the general good, 
This we might consider as a sort of pabulum re- 
quisite for the public health—something analogous 
to air or food with respect to the bodily system. 
But is this moral necessary of life diffused as it 
ought to be? Let the endless misdirections and 
repressions of human capability, answer the ques- 
tion. — Chambers’ Journal. 
ore 
MORNING THOUGHTS. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 
The summer sun is shining 
Upon a world so bright! 
The dew upon each grassy blade, 
The golden light, the depth of shade, 
All seem as they were only made 


To minister delight. 


From giant trees, strong branched, 
And all their veined leaves ; 

From little birds that madly sing ; 

From insects fluttering on the wing ; 

Ay, from the very meanest thing, 


My spirit joy receives. 


I think of angel voices 
When the birds’ songs I hear 
Of that celestial city, bright 
With jacinth, gold and chrysolite, 
When, with its blazing pomp of light, 


The morning doth appear! 


I think of that grest River 
That from the throne flows free ; 
Of weary pilgrims on its brink, 
Who, thirsting, have come down to drink 
Of that unfailing Stream I think, 
When earthly streams I see ! 


I think of pain and dying, 
As that which is but nought, 
When glorious morning, warm and bright, 
With all its voices of delight, 
From the chill darkness of the night, 


Like a new life, is brought. 


I think of human sorrow 
But as of clouds that brood 
Upon the bosom of the day, 
And the next moment pass away ; 
And with a trusting heart I say 
Thank God, all things are good ! 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 12, 1845. 
DIVISION IN THE SOCIETY OF * OR- 
THODOX FRIENDS.” 








The difficulties existing in the Society of 


Orthodox Friends in New England, growing out 
of the visit of J. J. Gurney to those parts, have re- 


late years so mixed it up with the theology and 
popular religion of the day, as to obscure its 
brightness and weaken its force upon their own 
minds, and on the minds of others over whom 
they may have exercised an influence. 

The introduction of a creed or formal confes- 
sion of faith into the Society of Friends, which, 
for the first time in its history, was attempted in 
the year 1827, was a sad departure from original 
principles; it was a virtual abandonment of the 
ancient bond of union which had cemented the 
Society into a firm and united compact, unbroken 
(except by the defection of George Keith) during 
a period of nearly two centuries, and substituting 
therefor a mere verbal standard. 

For unity of feeling and brotherly love, uni- 
formity of sentiment and opinion about doctrinal 
questions was demanded—as though honest dif- 
ferences of opinion on these subjects could not 


exist without the interruption of the general har- 


mony. Men’s doctrines and modes of faith be- 
came the subject of scrutiny, instead of their lives 
and conversation among men. The prevalent 
orthodox doctrines of the times assumed great 
importance in the eyes of many members of the 
Society, and have gradually obtained such an as- 
cendency, that a large number of those who, in 
contradistinction to the adherents of simple and 
genuine Quakerism, acquired the name of Ortho- 
dox Friends, have become engulphed in the popu- 
lar current, and retain at this time little else of the 
Quaker than the garb, manners, and other pecu- 


liarities. ‘To these beautiful symbols of the sim- 


plicity of our faith they rigidly adhere; while at 


the same time, they are contending for the im- 
portance of a correct theological belief in abstruse 
and unintelligible dogmas, and are taking sides 
with those who would stamp dissenters from the 
popular creed with the mask of heresy. 

The tendency of this new course of action was 
clearly perceived by many worthy Friends, who 
at the division in 1827, took decided ground 
against it, and united with the main portion of the 
body in an endeavor to maintain the original prin- 
ciples of the Society. ‘Twenty years have fully 
developed the results of this departure, and those 
who were then warmly united in opposition to 
the majority, and branded them with opprobrious 
epithets, are now contending with each other 
about those very doctrines which they jointly set 
up as the test of christian fellowship. 

What will be the end of this controversy, it is 
impossible to foresee; but whether it be for good 
or for evil to the cause of Truth, it will at least 


sulted in a separation, and the establishment of teach the futility of any attempt to establish uni- 


two Yearly Meetings, both claiming to hold the 
doctrines and testimonies of Friends. ‘The points 
involved in this controversy must be familiar to 
those of our readers who have felt sufficient inter- 
est in the matter to investigate them; and it is not 
our purpose to enter at present upon their exam- 
ination. We may, nevertheless, be permitted to 
hope that however deeply this division of sen- 
timent may affect those most interested, or how- 
ever widely it may extend, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Society of Friends will be more ex- 


formity of opinion or doctrine in a Society which 
was originally instituted on the ground of individ- 
ual obedience to the Divine light and life in the 
Soul—and the danger of leaving this safe and in- 
fallible rule of action, and embarking on the 


uncertain sea of theological speculation. 


+2 oe eo —__ —_— 


The communication signed ** D. R.”’ will ap- 
pear in our next. 


-—_ + 2. ee + ——__— 


Notice to Subscribers.—Such of our sub- 


alted in the minds of some of those who have of scribers as are in arrears for the present volume 
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will oblige us by forwarding their subscriptions First Woollen Cloth Manufactory in England.—Iit is a 
3 curious fact that the Romans, during their residence in 


to the office of the Intelligencer, No, 299 Market pit sin, established a manufactory of woellen cloth at Win- A WEEK AMONG THE GLACIERS. 


From the Atheneum, 


Street chester, which was so extensive as to supply their army,— BY DR. H. A. GRANT. 
+.0o+ and there is reason to believe that the trade which they in- ve 
troduced into Britain was not neglected by the native in- | Though we have become somewhat familiar 


RECORD OF NEWS. as 
E habitants, for the first nine hundred years of the christian of late years with the Glaciers, still the particulars 

era. The long Spanish wool was imported into that coun- 

try so early as the 12th century; and we find that since 

the days of Edward IIf. British fleeces were admirably 

adapted to the kind of cloth which was in greatest request, 

; ow y are } lly qui he ] 0 sv se arre »me z ° 

vest. ‘The golden grain which a few days since was wav- wer whic ‘i ; or ! 4 fi “ig unequal to the production) By the present arrangement of the government, 
° . . : 0 i hich 1s soug aiter. asce : : carer > 

ing far and wide over many a field, has bowed its head to og — the ascent of Mont Blane is very expensive, in 

the sickle of the merry harvester, and been gathered into The Pittsburgh Relief Fund.—The Committee on Dis- consequence ol the great number of guides requi- 

. t - 2 ’ a > . ° e 

the barns of the husbandman. ‘Scarce “ia ae ee ned met on the ith inst. . ae Mayor oh or ’ I aa site to be taken; and it is also annoying by the 
z *heat cr The s *h a few weeks burgh, ior the purpose o istributing a dividen { hive ¢ , . 7 

of a short wheat crop. ‘I'he oats crop, which a lew wee oui. or te purpose oF cistribuling @ aivicend of AVe forms and ceremonies attendant on such an expe- 

since was considered for the most part lost, has since re-| hundred dollars to the Fourth class of sufferers. 103 Whe : 

vived, and we are informed that a pretty fair yield may be  ——— es cition. 1en a party intend making the ascent, 

, J ’ - Lunatic Asylum.—The Commissioners to select a site mass is iam sly said i : 
expected.” a Pate = pa tee Age nass 1s previously said in the village church, for 
. for the Lunatic Asylum, in New Jersey, have fixed upon the safety of the cuides 

Ice-—Capt. Pitnam, of brig Trenton, arrived at Boston the farm in Ewing township, about two and a half miles le salety of the guides and travellers; and the 

from Smyrna, reports having seen 40 large islands of ice, fom ‘Trenton, lati ly the property of John Titus, deceased. guides, for whom more especially it is said, are 

on the 23d ult., in lat. 43 20, long. 50 ergs a = seaieiineret ‘tinea obliged to attend. On the whole it is rather an 

save , tely surrounded by them; 24th ' s1G) 2MS. ; si 5 : 

to heave to, being completel) ee eee 5 ame ” ns _ |imposing sight, to see these sturdy mountaineers 

saw more ice. The brig sailed through the ice for 39 Opposition to Improvement and Science—The declaration attending this religious cere . | fore ; 

miles. The ice of late is supposed to have had a sensible of the Pope of Rome against the construction of railw ays). al SIs COPSMOnY, NCIOFe alempr- 

influence on our atmosphere. ing to brave the dangers of an ascent. 


Government Funds.—On the 1st inst. the United States 
had $8,500,452 on deposit. 

Crops in New Jersey.—The Salem Messenger says :— 
“ During last week, our farmers were in the midst of har- 


of a visit by a man of science are worthy of re- 
cord; we are obliged to Prof. Silliman for this 
pleasant narrative. | 


in the papal states, has been followed by a decree forbid- B 
Important from Texas.—The U.S. steam frigate Prince- ding the introduction into his dominions of the dangerous I he attempt to ascend Mont Blane was to me 
ton arrived at Annapolis on the 3rd inst. from Galveston, and heretic al process of gilding metals by means of gal- quite unexpected, for I did not wish to risk for 
whence she sailed on the 23rd ult. We copy the fol- Yanism. myself the dangers of an ascent, and much less 
lowing intelligence from the Washington Union : Treland.—Fresh information had arrived in Dublin of an the lives of the guides necessary to such an ex- 
“The news brought by the Princeton is of the most in- affray between the military and the Leitrim peasantry, in cursion. But being in company ati on English 


: > . mr : ../Which the latter have suffered the loss of six killed and a 
teresting character. Both houses of the Texan Congress |W ee ae : ee F : »nile . salar ii eeae. 22 
have Saeheadé consented to the terms of the joint reso- great number wounded. A reinforcement of military have gentlemen, who determined to attempt it, I was 


lution of the United States.” been sent forward by express, and much apprehension ex- persuaded to make it with them. 
es : = ists tha artial law wi ave > slaimed. avi ‘ : , intenti 
Tack Factory.—A new establishment for the manufac. ts that marti ul law will have to be proc! timed H iving made known our intentions to the hotel- 
ture of Tacks has been started in Pittsburg by Woodward, Russia. — rhe population of Russia consists of upwards ver, he immediately seut for Couttet, who selected 
Hersey & Co. of 53,000,000 persons, of whom more than 43,000,000 are from the most trustworthy of the guides, eighteen 
’ serfs, On the estates of the Crown there are about 15,000,- for us: and six te co ; 
A White Sulphur Spring has been discovered at the head (00 serfs,—the rest are the property of the nobles. t us; oo six more, alter seeing the preparation 
S a Lak ivalled excellence. This c tes! ep a : ; ot eatables a 5 s > Is . L 
of Saratoga Lake, of aprivalle d excelle nec : cap seve The Emperor hes given orders that no nobleman shall bles nd drinkables the landlord had pre 
the circle of attractions at er ae ee 5 ovely | be permitted to live abroad unless he spends at least three pared lor our journey, volunteered to accompany 
= = ioe ooo ees Se eee aa months in every two years in Russia. If he neglects this US, for the privilege of free access to our haver- 
» » « ste > sles p ; ery ae ° ¢ ¢ ° . , . . 

roan ——— , Y | condition his property will be confiscated, sacks, Every thing being arranged the night pre- 
Education in Russia.—A letter from St. Petersburg vious, we breakfasted the following morning, July 
tia P sap ae i ial sie > educa-! 1F ’ . ." , = $ 
states that an order has been issued, regulating the educa 15th, at 4 o'clock. ‘The hotel presented at this 


tion of women in Russia. The Emperor, in accord with early hour a lively ¢ hile t 3 
. . J : 7) 2 sce , > > . oe 
the Empress, has determined to submit their mental culture > : : y scene, while the guides were 
to the jurisdiction of a ceutral board of directors, divided depositing in the different haversacks the provi- 
into three sections—for St. Petersburgh, for Moscow, and, Sions which had been prepared, and which were 
; : ; for the provinces respectively. Prince Peter, of Oldenbur rulv e ; se time we ici > sna 
is now in custody. No other arrest has yet becn made. st | ee on, ° eras ; ace Fetes, oF Videnburg, truly enormous for the time we anticipated being 
. oe ih a is appointed President of the Board. tal 

It is not a little singular, and saddening too, that the por- land —T . shin cata alt : Sichol absent. 
tion of the city burnt in the last terrible fire was the asy- * os Saas ee eeanaianaan ee Wie One hour later and we were already skirting 
lum of the unfortunate people who were made houseless by MS CNY, Says & private Wer OM Warsaw, is DENeVEeC » hase of th as ee Se se 
the first great fire. pot “ |to have been to arrange the necessary measures for the in- the base of the mountain, myself and two Irie nas 
troduction of the Russian code of laws, and of Russian' 00 mules; and in this way we proceeded, till we 
>: seed ' 4 ene. ee “ : ‘ <a : : alt 

Death of a eet ee ny ee ae 7 d on! judges, in place of Polish laws and Polish judges. entered the thick growth of pines that clothes the 

2 ni P é st. ¢ s fi on State sland. The 1 a Rita sate OEE . : ics ‘ . . : . 
the night of the 4th es a gg ; - = ‘7 = rhe poor people, already cruelly oppressed, view the mountain side, through which we wound our way, 
large portion of a moderately long lite he devotec © 0b-' abolition of the laws under which they have heretofore liv- ni} the broken fragments of rocks and the ? 
jects of benevolence and charity. He was the founder of! ed with dismay; but they can do nothing but submit thereto. : ag $ ol rocks and the trunks 
the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, and devoted years of [he Emperor is also bent upon doing away with the Cath- of fallen trees prevented the further progress o! 
labor to this venerable establishment. Dr. Mitchell, Dr. olic religion, substituting that of the Greek church—another the mules, when we dismounted and sent them 

, : t -obe a , Pere suc j : 
eae oot ak aa a aaa i ~ - hn gate most repugnant to ae le, od back, while we proceeded on foot through the 
cession Fresidents of the institution, and ail now dead. n some provinces a dreadful famine is raging, and the! pines. whi . . ad 
. 2 vines, which now be g less : ‘ss thrifty 

After the Asylum for the Deafand Dumb was permanently misery of the people is appalling. i ee peed coming le ss and less thrifty, 
established, Dr. Ackerly devoted his services to getting up soon ceased altogether, and nothing but the bar- 
a similar Institution for the Blind, and has lived to see both ren rocks, with only here and there a seraggy 
in the most prosperous condition. For many years he was , 
an Alderman of the city, and an efficient Magistrate. 


A second dreadful fire occurred at Quebec on the 28th 
ult.—about 1300 hundred houses were destroyed. There 
are strong reasons to believe that it was caused by incen- 
diaries—and the authorities are actively engaged in sift- 
ing the matter. The destruction of that portion of Quebec 
has been prophesied for some time by an insane person, who 


Locusts.—A letter was received from M. Levaillant, the 
commandant of the garrison of Phillippeville, in Algeria, 
< . il « c va ek 72 arriv ; 
stating that on the 18th ult. that province was visited net- shrub, till about 9 o'clock we arrived at the point 
withstanding the season of the year, with a swarm of lo. of perpetual snow, where we halted to take a see- 
Shopping by Mail, under the New Law.—A lady at Sara-|custs which extended, he estimates, to a length of from ond dejeuner a la fourchette. 
toga, sent last week to a fashionable dealer in Broadway,| seven and a half to ten leagues. ‘They were in nearly a ; 
New York, for a lace collar, directing several to be for- starved state, and devoured with rapidity all the vegetation neg : : ; 
Age ; : 0 >» Glacier des Bossons, ¢ ‘Toss 
warded by mail, that she might select one. Halfa dozen that fell in their way. upon a Glacier des Bossons, and « rossing it, 
were sent, from which one was sclected, and the others re- Inundations.—The Continental papers teem with ac. ae the mount on the opposite side, whic! 
turned by the same conveyance. rhe whole ea 10-' counts of inundations in Germany,—exceeding, it is said, would, we conceived, be easier and Jess danger- 
cluding that on the original order and on the package in extent and amount of disaster, the most terrible calami- ous than continuing our course up the glacier 0 
. 2 a 95 , : - . , P °2 & . * e 
returned, was 25 cents. ties of a similar kind in that country (those of 1655 and|the Grandes Mulets, which was the point we 
The Throne of Mexico—The New York Evening Ga- 1784) recorded for the last two centurics, 
D , ibjoined story: — The Serfs Jurope.—One of the last numbers of L 
pre ee ay a acing erfe of £ 1 ae . oh “a i t } a - a Here I made an experiment to test the diurnal 
“The following fact is not generally known, except to a 4une, a paper publishec i ingary, contains e follow- ; a 
ingbare? : 7. ig advance ¢ e glacier. ; three large ‘ks 
few gentlemen in this city. Shortly after the termination | ing announcement, from Walachia: s ince of th 6 eler I took three large blocks 
of the power and influence of Iturbide, the dominant party “To be sold, by the sons and heirs of the late Nicholas ol stone, with the smoothest faces I could find, and 
in Mexico despatched a vessel to this city, with three im Nika, at Buc hurest, two hundred families—the male mem. having placed them in a straight line about teu 
portant personages, commissioned to offer the throne of| hers of which are for the greater part, laborers, locksmiths,’ feet distant from each other, I sighted (in the usual 
Mexico to Joseph Bonaparte, who then resided in New| shoemakers, goldsmiths and musicians. ‘The proprietor of 


It was at this point we determined to enter 


wished to gain as a resting place for the night. 


Jersey. ‘The commissioners, on their arrival, accompanic d/| these families will not dispose of them in any smaller lots 
by a gentleman of this city, then largely connected with|than those consisting of five families, but the price is at . ’ : 
the financial affuirs of Mexico, proceeded to the residence) jeast lower by a ducat per head, than the ordinary estab- turned towards the summit of the mountain. | 
of Joseph and made the offer in pursuance of their instruc-| lished rates, and advantageous facilities for payment are! then had three other stones carried on the glacier, 
tions. ‘The ex-King of Spain took twelve days to consider tendered.” at the distance of fifty to sixty feet from each 
, siti and. afte . iberation. decli he se : . ; - . , 
the proposition, and, after due deliberati . , dec lined t ie Chis announcement is not, as might be supposed at first other, and placed in a straight line with the three 
offer, and the commissioners returned in the small armed) 314 4 1). Bahamas nail on de heihes te B 5 
craft to Vera Cruz.” sight, @ pleasantry; it is serious, and what is more, it Is le-| former stones, and left them to mark the changé 
: gal; for the Civil Code granted in 1518, by the prince Joen| Which should take place in their relative positions 
- , . : 7 , g 3 e ; §s ts 
The Mormon Temple.—The last stone of the Mormon) Karadech, to the principalities of Moldavia and Walachia, | phe J 
Temple at Nauvoo has been laid, but the interior is not yet} and which is at this day in full force and vigor, actually; OM MY return. : : ; 
completed, ‘sanctions this sale. | A similar experiment I made in the evening, o 


manner of farmers in setting a post and rail fence 
along the smooth faces of the stones which were 
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my arrival at the Grandes Mulets, and on my re- 
turn to the Grandes Mulets the next day at 1 
o'clock, P. M., and at the point where I had 
made the first experiment at 4 o’clock, P. M., 
which made nineteen hours for the former, and 
thirty-one for the latter. The stones on the gla- 
cier had descended, during this time, from a line 
drawn from the upper surface of the stones on the 
mountain, to the upper surface of the stones on 
the glacier, between twelve and thirteen inches for 
he former, and about twenty-one inches for the 
latter, which is about sixteen inches for the twen- 
ty-four hours. 

“ ‘The number of pulsations and respirations per 
minute, of the whole party, | had taken at Cham- 
onix, previous to leaving, and found that the aver- 
oge was seventy-six of the former and sixteen and 
a half of the latter. At this point, the perpetual 
snow line, there was a slight acceleration, the res- 
pirations being eighteen aud the pulsations eighty- 
two per minute, alter resting filleen minutes, and 
of course previous to eating, as the pulsations are 
augmented during the process of digestion. 

At 10 o’elock, A. M., we entered upon the gla- 
cier; the travelling was at first neither diflicult nor 
fatiguing, for we had each a well-tried Alpenstock, 
which was equal to a third foot in case of need, 
and our shoes, made for the occasion, were well 
armed with square-headed nails throughout the 
whole extent of heel and sole. 

‘The extreme purity of this glacier is remarked 
by all, as greater than that of either of the other 
glaciers in the valley of Chamonix, and its crev- 
asses present most perfectly the bluish green, and 
from that to the deep blue of the gulf water. ‘The 
erevasses in this glacier are much deeper, wider, 
and more extensive than either of the others in 
this valley; and this is owing probably to its 
great extent, and to its being one of the most pre- 
cipitous of the Alps. ‘They vary in width, from 
a few feet to many hundred, and taking their 
length, including their windings, from a few rods 
to one or two miles. 7 
mated by De Saussure, for the deepest, at six hun- 
dred feet, which has been considered as exagger- 
ated—an opinion in which I should agree, if this 
depth is given as common; but that there is one, 
and indeed that there are several, of this depth, 
below the Grand Plateau, 1 confidently affirm. 
One in particular, which 1 measured with a rude 
instrument constructed on the spot for the pur- 
pose, proved to be between eight and nine hun- 
dred feet deep; it was but a short distance from 
the Grandes Mulets. ‘This crevasse, as 1 should 
judge, was about one-fourth of a mile in width, 
and seemed to have been formed by the inferior 
side sliding down to the distance mentioned above 
as the width of the crevasse, while its superior 
portion, remaining apparently stationary, (1 say 
apparently, because the whole mass is perpetually 
moving onward,) had increased in height by the 
additions made to it from the falling avalanches, 
so that the upper side rose more than two hun- 
dred feet above the inferior border of the crevasse; 
consequently, measuring its depth from the high- 
est point of its upper edge, it measured near nine 
hundred feet, while from the highest point of its 
inferior border, my instrument marked something 
less than six hundred feet. ‘This I give as the 
maximum of depth of any crevasse which we ob- 
served in this ascent. ‘The crevasses are, howev- 
er, generally, from a few feet to filty or sixty deep. 
Many have their sides nearly perpendicular, but 
in the deeper ones they are always zigzag, and 
many of the deepest, when they are very wide, 
may be descended with but little risk by means of 
ropes and hatchets, which are a necessary accom- 
paniment to these expeditions. ‘The crevasses 
Which are the most difficult and dangerous to 
cross, are those whose width is about sixty or 


Their depth has been esti® 


eighty feet, and eighty or one hundred deep. 


‘These frequently extend to a great length, and to more such steps might set some of the smaller 
avoid the fatigue attendant on following them par- blocks in motion, and as we were behind him, we 
allel to their length, an attempt is sometimes made should lose our lives by his stupidity. | passed 
to pass on the bridges, which have been formed him, and a few minutes’ walk carried us to the 
by avalanches falling across them, aud thus wedg- opposite side of this dangerous pass, where we sat 
ing in immense blocks, forming in many places a down to rest, and viewed from a point of safety the 
rude but substantial arch, which rises some ten or danger which we almost unconsciously braved. It 
twenty feet above their borders, and as many was now frightful to See other promontories of ice, 
wide, making a very safe and convenient passage, which while we were crossing had been hidden 
while others at their base are sufliciently wide to from our view, resting upon mere feathery edges, 
tread on with perfect ease and safety. At the with sheets of snow dropping over their edges in 
apex of the arch, they become so narrow, by festoons, appearing scarcely thick enough to sup- 
welting, that it is quite impossible to stand erect port their own weight. 
upon their summit; it being only a few inches Our guides told us we could now prove, or rather 
wide, and sloped on either side like a saddle, one test the truth of their assertions respecting the pow- 
is obliged for a few feet to sit astride of them as erful effect of the vibrations of the air at this height, 
on horseback, and to trust to the steadiness of his which hint we at once availed ourselves of, by or- 
nerves and the firm grasp of his knees to accom- dering the whole company to give three shouts at 
plish a safe transit. ‘Ihe ascent of these bridges the height of their voices, which they did, and the 
is much easier and less hazardous than the de- effect of which was quickly visible. The first 
scent, in consequence of being compelled, while shout produced no sensible movement, but with 
descending, to look continually into the gap of the the second, though the sound produced none of 
depth below, exhibiting the precariousness of the that sharp echo which we often hear in the gorges 
position. cf the mountain valleys, yet its effect was mani- 
We traversed those seas of ice and snow from fest, first upon those festooned edges of snow 
about 10 o’clock, A. M., tll between 5 and 6 which I have mentioned above, and which with 
o'clock, P. M., when we arrived at the Grandes another loud shout began to detach themselves in 
Mulets, which we should have reached at least quick succession, falling in considerable sheets, 
two hours sooner, had it not been for a newly till one of no great size fell some eighty feet upon 
formed crevasse of very great extent; (L say new- one of those huge rocks of ice, which was poised 
ly formed, because my guides said that the year so equally that it required but the slightest force 
previous, when they made the ascent to the to turn the balance, when this slid from its resting 
Grandes Mulets, it did not exist.) It was of va- place, with but little velocity, not as fast appar- 
rious width throughout its length, from fifty feet ently as a man would walk; but the momentum of 
to one-fourth of a mile; and in following along its so large a mass must have been enormous. I 
side we were obliged to ascend about one thou- should judge its slide was not more than twelve or 
sand feet above the Grandes Mulets, before we fifteen feet, (though it may have been many more,) 
could find a place to cross it, being about two- when being suddenly checked, by its base coming 
thirds up the length of the crevasse, where turn- in contact with another mass, the momentum it 
ing abruptly, at nearly a right angle, it was filled had acquired in its slide’threw its summit beyond 
for the distance of two hundred feet or more by the centre of gravity, and it pitched headlong 
avalanches, which had fallen from the Grand Pla- down the broken plane of the crevasse, which was 
leau, or summit of the mount, and illustrated in followed by an active scene of wild and terrific 
the grandest and most impressive manner, the way confusion. Avalanche succeeded avalanche, of 
in which gravity hurls down and piles up these enormous size, as the fall of one detached others 
immense masses of snow and ice, to the height of larger than itself. At first their motion was slow 
hundreds of feet, and so equally poised upon pe- and regular, as they merely slid from their resting 
destals of ice, that have been wasted by the heat places, till arrested by another mass, when they 
of the sun, till it seems impossible that they could came tumbling, rolling, and bounding down as 
bear the enormous superimposed weight. In their velocity increased, till no barrier could check 
crossing the chasm at this point, we passed under their impetuous course. At their onset, each 
these shelving masses, some of which projected could be distinctly seen, and marked amid the 
100 feet over our path. ‘The scene was one of wild rest, till by their increased velocity, according to 
magnificence; and it was at this point that our the obstacles they encountered as they rolled on- 
guides enjoined the strictest silence, and to tread ward in their descent, bounding from crag to crag 
with the utmost lightness and precaution, which in- with resistless force, they would rend and shiver 
junction I regarded at the time as being merely an themselves and opposing obstacles into immense 
attempt ad captandum, in order to enhance in our masses. ‘They seemed to gain additional power 
estimation the value of their services. Being ex- from each opposing barrier, till opposer and op- 
cessively fatigued, and being here screened from posed, rent into ten thousand fragments, rushed 
the wind and the dazzling rays of the sun, I pro- headlong, tearing, crashing, thundering down, as 
posed to halt and rest, to which my guide in the if possessing within themselves the elements of 
most peremptory and positive manner objected, life; then deviating from side to side, as any solid 
saying if I attempted to stop at this point, he angular inclination turned them from their forward 
should be obliged to take me up and carry me course, till ground and broken into myriads of 
from underneath this shelving ice, while at the pieces, their forms became too indistinct to be any 
same time pointing to the water which was drip- longer discerned. ‘They tien assumed the con- 
ping slowly from its summit, and trickling down fused appearance of a circumscribed storm of thick 
its side and base, he said it would not stand an- hail and snow. 
other day’s sun, and any cause which should pro- (To be continued.) 
duce a shight vibration of the air, would dislodge —____+<+e- 
other masses above it, which were less firmly CHoctaw Truta.— When Capt. Cobb, a Choc- 
fixed than even this one, and they would set the taw half-blood, was examined before the first 
whole mass to tumbling headlong down. This board of Commissioners, he was questioned as 
being spoken with so much earnestness, and in a to a particular fact. ‘1 do not know how it is,”’ 
mere whisper, | proceeded. Our valet de place,| said he, ** and the Red man never likes to guess.” 
whom we had taken with us, was immediately| A number of interrogatories on the same subject 
before me, and being rather awkward, moved very| were put to him, and he replied with an offended 
slowly, and had made one or two false steps,|air, ‘* when I think a question is right, it will be 
which my guide seeing, advanced at once and|answered; when | think it is wrong, I shall be 
stopped him, then told me to pass him, as a few’ silent.” 
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OF GENESEE YEARLY MEETING 
OF FRIENDS 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the U 


Being convened in this our annual assembly. 
the condition of our fellow beings, held in slavery 
in this land, has been brought to our 
tion, and has renewedly 
sympathy and deep commiscration, and we have 
deemed it obligatory on us at this time to call your 
attention to their case. ‘That all men born 
equal, endowed by their Creator with inalienable 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
are truths recognized by this government in the 
primary stages of its formation, and claimed as 
the foundation of its free institutions: yet, in con- 
travention of these indestructible rights conferred 
by the Author of being on the whole human race, 
about one-sixth portion of the population of our 
country are still groaning in unconditional and 
interminable servitude, utterly unable to rise to 
man’s high and glorious destiny, exposed to the 
liability every moment to be sold as chattels 
the market, to have all the sympathies and affec- 
tions of human nature violated, by the severance 
of every tender relation of life—relations which 
the Creator has made common to the race, and 
designed should be sustained by all his children, 
and for the maintenance of which he has implant- 
ed deep and undying principles in every mind. 
We would, there fore, earn stly call your attention 
to the case of these suffering fellow-bei ings, and 
entreat you, so far as by legislative action you can 
peacefully minister to their relief, to exert to the 
utmost extent the powers with which you are in- 
vested. Reflect, we beseech you, that they and 
we are children of one common Father, who can 
not look with approbation on the wrongs of any, 
and that to deprive any of those rights which he 
has made inherent and inalienable, 
his beneficent arrangements, oppose his govern- 
ment, and must bring, in its consequences, inev- 
itable suffering and calamity to those who do so. 
It is righteousness, only, that exalteth a nation, 
but sin is a reproach to any people, and, may we 
not add, when continued in, the certain destruc- 
tion of nations ? 

Signed on behalf and by direction of Genesee 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, held at Farmington, 
in the State of New York, by adjournments from 
the 9th of the 6th month to the 14th of the same, 
inclusive, 1845. 


SUNDERLAND P. GARDNER, ) ¢ 
MARY A. WHITE, ¢ 
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From the Examiner. 
BISHOP BERKELEY. 

The fascination of Berkeley's private manners 
aided the power of his moral character, in acquir- 
ing the friendship of distinguished individuals.— 
Promotion in the church was thrust upon him by 
enthusiastic patrons, though not so frequently as 
he contrived to evade or decline it: ‘The univer- 
sal satarists changed the burden of his theme to 
praise, and ascribed 


“To Berkeley, every virtue under heaven.” 


Warmly attached from sentiment and conviction 
to the leading party in the state, whose principles 
and measures he actively supported with his pen, 
he never lost the private friendship of his political 
opponents, nor was he ever compelled, in matters 
relating to politics, to defend himself against as- 
saults in print. The moral beauty of his life 


to wound. Swift laughed at the metaphysical vaga- 
ries of his friend, but, contrary to his usual prac- 
tice, the ridicule was gentle, and had no effusion 
of bitterness or scorn. Addison made converts 
among his Whig friends to his love for Berkeley, 


smiled at calumny, and deprived envy of its power 


IS’ WEEKLY 


and the turbulent Jacobite, Atterbury, after an in- 
terview that he had solicited, gave his opinion, 
that **so much understanding, so much know- 
ledge, so much innocence, and such humility, |] 
did not think had been the portion of any but an- 
gels, till | saw this gentleman.”’ 

The accomplishments of this remarkable man 
were more various than 
in an individual. A profound classical scholar, 
the quiet Platonism of his metaphysical writings 
attested his constant study of the master mind in 
Grecian philosophy. His acquaintance with the 
exact science enabled him to maintain a controver- 





are often found united 


sy with the ablest mathematicians of his time. A 
love for the fine arts, which he cultivated during 


his travels in l’rance and ltaly, added to the graces 
of his conversation, and promoted the union of a 
rich fancy and an elegant imagination with the se- 
verer qualities of his written style. On a single 
occasion only he tried his abilities in verse, and 
the attempt was inspire «l by his heroie scheme of 
benevolence relating to his country. Recollecting 
that the lines were written a century ago, the last 


" stanza seems to present again the old combination 


of the poetical and prophetic character : 
“Westward the course of empire takes its way; 
The four first acts already passed, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 


day ; 
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** Gutta Percha.”’—It is the juice of a large 
indigenous forest tree in Singapore; and is ob- 
tained by cutting notches through the bark, when 
it exudes in the form of a milky juice which soon 
curdles. In its chemical properties it somewhat 
resembles Caoutchoue, but it is much less elastic; 
it however possesses qualities which that sub- 
stance does not, which will render it of consider- 
able value as a substitute for medical instruments 
in hot climates. The Gutta Percha, when dip- 
ped in water nearly at the boiling point, can 


readily be united, and becomes quite plastic, so 
to 


as to be formed (before it cools below 130 
140° Fahrenheit,) into any required shape, and 
which it retains at any temperature below 110°; 


in this state it is very rigid and tough, and is used 
in Singapore for chopper handles, &c., in prefer- 
ence to buffalo horn, and does not appear to un- 
dergo any change in the hot damp climate of the 


Straits of Malacca.—A/henxum. 
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Artificial Arm.—M. Magendie read a report 
on an ar- 
tificial arm, the invention of M. Van Petersen. 
The members of the 
committee state that they had seen the apparatus 
tried on five mutilated persons, and that it an- 
One was an 
invalid, who, in the wars of the Empire, lost both 
With the 
aid of two of these artificial arms, he was able to 
perform many of the functions which had hither- 
In presence of the 
the artificial 
hands, a full glass to his mouth, drank its con- 
tents without spilling a drop, and then replaced 


before the Paris Academy of Sciences, 


The report was favorable. 


swered in every case admirably. 


arms, retaining only the mere stumps. 


to been performed for him. 


committee he raised, with one of 


the glass on the table from which he had taken it. 


He also picked up a pin, a sheet of paper, &c. 
These facts are conclusive as to the mechanical 
skill evinced by M. Van Petersen, and which is 
particularly shown in the lightness of his apparat- 
us, each arm and hand with all its articulations, 
The mode in which 
the motion is imparted to the articulations of the 
A sort of stays is fixed 
round the breast of the person, and from these 
are cords made of catgut which act upon the ar- 
ticulations, according to the motion given to the 
The report ends by stating that 
the invention is superior to any substitute for the 


weighing less than a pound. 


apparatus is ingenious. 


natural stump. 


natural arm hitherto made.—ZJbid. 


INTELLIGE 


NCER. 


Colorless Ink.—George Mackenzie has invent 
ed a substitute, in a colorless fluid, for black ink. 
‘*the fastness of which,’ be says, “has been 
submitted to for ages.’’ A history of the inven- 
tion was lately read by him to the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. A properly prepared paper, how- 
ever, is required; and the ink becomes blue or 
black, according to the sort used. We have tried 
the ink on the prepared paper, and found it ex- 
cellent—on unprepared paper it remained color- 
less. Neither will it, like common ink, stain the 
fingers, or anything else, except silver, and then 
may be easily removed. It obvious that 
cleanliness is the chief advantage of the invention, 
which will commend itself accordingly to the draw- 
ing-room, boudoir and library. —Ibid. 
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A curious engineering project has been describ 
ed recently before one of the railway committees, 
To secure a rapid eommunication with Ireland, it 
is thought desirable to continue the North Wales 
Railway across the Menai Straits to Holyhead, 
The existing suspension bridge is too weak to 
bear the railway trains, and the erection of a stone 
bridge is deemed impracticable. In these circum- 
stances, it is proposed to extend an iron tube or 
gallery across that arm of the sea, which, from 
the top of the one bank to that of the other, is 
900 feet broad. There is a rock in the middle of 
the water which divides the space into two. The 
tube will, therefore, be in two lengths of 450 feet, 
built like an iron ship of strong plates fastened by 
rivets, and perhaps strengthened by longitudinal 
ribs of iron. Its section is to be twenty-five feet 
in height and fifteen in width. It seems to be 
thought that the tube will maintain a nearly hori- 
zontal position by its rigidity, at a height above 
the water sufficient to allow masted ships to pass; 
and that too, while it is loaded with a railway 
train, weighing sixty or eighty tons. 


English Paper. 


is its 
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Dr. Franklin said: 


house—a good school in every district, all studied and ap. 


“A bible and a newspaper in every 


preciated as they merit, are the principal supporters of vir- 
tue, morality and civil liberty.” 
ee 
Religion is best understood when most practised. 


He that blows the coals in quarrels he has nothing to do 
with, has no right to complain if the sparks fly in his face. 


I had rather be employed in one act of benevolence, than 
expound the whole Apocalypse. 





« Farenps’ (Curmat Scnoot,” adjoining Cheery Street 


Meeting House, is now nearly completed, and is expeeted 
to be opened for the accommodation of pupils on the Ist of 
9th month next. 

The Committee of the three Monthly Mectings of Friends 
in Philadelphia have secured the services of Benj. Hallo- 
well, formerly of Alexandria, as Principal of the Male De- 
partment, and Mary H. Middleton, of Philadelphia, as Prin- 
cipal of the Female Department. 

It is desirable that applications for admission be made 
as early as practicable, in order that the Committee may 
be able to perfect the necessary arrangements. 

The following Friends have been appointed to make 
known the terms of admission and receive applications {or 
pupils. 

From Cherry St.—Dilwyn Parrish, S.W. corner 8th and 
' Arch streets. 
Susanna Pusey, No. 93 North 5th street. 


From Green St.—Gco. M. Justice, No. 149 Market strect. 
“ “ Hannah W. Ellis, North 7th above Poplar. 


From Spruce St.—Wm. W. Moore, N. W. corner 2nd and 
Spruce streets. 

Tabitha Turnpenny, N. E. corner 10th 
and Spruce strects. 


“ “ 


“ “ 





JOHN RICHARDS, 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTER, 


No. 299 Market Street, near Eighth. 
PLAIN AND FANCY JOR PRINTING 


Executed with neatness and despatch, on the most 
reasonable terms. 
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